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*“ PHWAT WILL I TAKE TO DRIVE YEZ TO THE STATION? FAtx, AN’ IT’S MESILF WOULD LIKE TO HAVE THE DRIVIN’ AV YEZ 
10 THE BACK AV BEYANT FOR TUPPENCE A Pounp!” 








TO PRESIDENT KR——. 
By ZEDWHYEKS. 
STEPHANUS JOHANNES PAULUS, 
Or as ‘* Oom PAUL’’ known to fame, 
Many things about you gall us, 
Not the least your proper name !I 


For your autograph is blotted 
With a splotch above the u, 
While your nephews say it’s dotted 
(Which in Dutch you should eschew). | 


Since your spelling seems precarious, 
Like your schooling long ago, 
Britishers’ attempts are various 
To say ‘‘ KR-GER”’ comme il faut ! 
Some delight to call you KROOJER, 
With a previous expletive 
For a bugbear growing huger, 
Bigger Bore each day you live! 
‘* KRUECGHKHER’’ some would have it, 
choking, 
Others rhyme it with Gruyére, 


| While for crookedness provoking 
Outlanders at ‘‘ KROOKER’’ swear. 
| Then we’ve heard it giv’n as ‘‘ KREEG- 
HER”’ 
| By the ‘‘ zarps’’ outside your door 
(Where we 're not absurdly eager 
| To address you any more!) 


On your name no longer dwell I— 
Please pronounce it how you will ; 

‘**Krijger’’ means a casus belli— 
When you fight, you’ll get your fill ! 
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[** Umbrellas can be hired by visitors to Drury Lane Theatre on wet evenings.’’—Daily Paper.) 
THE THEATRICAL Hire SysTEM MIGHT BE EXTENDED AS ABOVE WITH ADVANTAGE, WITH OUR VARIABLE CLIMATE. 
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THE RETURN OF THE LION. 
P. KR-G-R TO C. RH-D-S. 

[The lion presented by Mr. Ruopes to the 

Pretoria Zoo has been returned. The sending of 

this present is generally considered in Boer circles 

a piece of impertinence.""—Daily Paper.] 

AIR. 


“ The lion is a horrid bore, 
He wants to wallow in your gore.” 


gir, our acknowledgments are due 

For lion sent to local Zoo. 

He reached us safely, as advised, 
Looking a little over-sized. 

To judge from what he went and ate 
His teeth were in a healthy state. 

He lifted up his nasty paw 

And tried to bolt the keeper, raw. 

We do not wish to seem ungrateful, 
But this was much too large a plateful. 
Also the noise he raised at night 

Made Mrs. KR-G-R ill with fright. 

And when we sang our breakfast-hymn 
Our voices sounded strangely dim. 
Alas! the trumpet-tones of Zion 

Are poor beside a peevish lion. 


We advertised, without avail, 

For somebody to twist his tail. 

No Daniel-burgher could I bring 
Even to tread upon the thing. 

Yet lions always make them scoff, 
Though that is when they ’re further off. 
Myself I would not do the deed 
Because it went against my creed. 
All carnal pleasures, like the Zoo, 
My conscience bids me count taboo. 
Besides, as I have said before, 

I never was a man of gore. 


So when I saw my Dutch collapse 
Beyond the saving help of schnapps ; 
When even hoary cornets trembled, 

I thought it time the Raad assembled : 
I also wished to state again 

My views on Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ; 

And read, to bring them up to date, a 
Small batch of mutual ultimata. 


They met: before the Civil Power 

I laid the question of the hour. 

This settled, I should then be happy 

To place J. C. upon the tapis ; 

But till we fixed the lion’s fate 

I thought that CHAMBERLAIN could wait. 


All day, and rather more than that, 

In secret session there they sat. 

For fifteen hours they held dispute 
How to eliminate the brute. 

One Member, relatively placid, 
Proposed a course of prussic acid. 
Another thought it looked a trifle 
More sportsmanlike to use a rifle. 

He deemed that he could kill him dead 
By putting bullets through his head. 
At this a fearful laughter fell 

From such as knew their Mauser well. 
Of German build, and that the worst, 
They knew the piece was bound to burst. 


As Chairman I could not endorse 

A scheme of death by guile or force. 
The lion’s rude decease might well, I 
Foresaw, be made a casus belli. 

Of course the gift in every sense 
Betrayed a gross impertinence. 

Yet ought we in a sudden wrath 

To turn the lion into broth ? 

So far our cause was fairly strong, 
But this would place us in the wrong; 
Might lose us friends and cut off short 
All but the Chronicle’ s support. 











| 





SONGS AND THEIR SINGERS. 








If time allowed I should incline 

To take the sense of Brother STEYN; 

‘** But now,”’ I said, ‘‘ it’s getting late; 
The telephone is closed at eight ; 

And, personally, after dark 

I cannot bear the lion’s bark; 

And if he stays another night 

I know your Aunt will die of fright. 


‘**O let us then curtail her pain, 

And sack him by the evening train. 
My son-in-law, a man of tact, 

Shall have the creature nicely packed ; 
JOUBERT shall see him in the mail, 

And tie the label on his tail ; 

And I, for my part, will direct 

A little note to this effect ; 





| Containing no invidious term, 


But couched in language kind but firm.’’ 


Enclosed we now return the beast ; 
We do not like him in the least ; 
He ’s going back the way he came; 
Please notify receipt of same. 





NATURAL COROLLARY. 


Spiffkins (to NIPKINS, fellow member of 
Up-to-date Club). I say, old fellah, this is 
dreadful. They say that there ’s no more 
brandy to be had. 

Nipkins. Dreadful, indeed. And what's 
to become of the poor soda-water manu- 
facturers ? 
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THE FLIGHT OF FASHION. 


Mrs. Frillington. ‘‘You HEARD, OF COURSE, THAT MY DAUGHTER AND I< WERE TO HAVE GONE TO Miss. CASHMORE’s WEDDING 
TO-MORROW. AND NOW, I’M sORRY TO SAY, THE CEREMONY IS POSTPONED FOR A MONTH ON ACCOUNT OF THE BRIDEGROOM'S ACCIDENT.” 

Country Visitor. ‘* How very bistresstnG! NorTHInG serious, I HopE?” 

Mrs. Frillington. ‘Ou, But INDEED IT IS—MOST SERIOUS! WE HAVE HAD OUR GOWNS MADE SPECIALLY IN PAkIS—THE VERY 
LATEST THING—AND OF COURSE IN A MONTH'S TIME THEY WILL BE UTTERLY OUT OF DATE!” 








| shot. Wish I could go myself and take a hand in potting a few 
of the brutes, but my old wound’’—Tom broke his leg two years 
ago, coming home late from a convivial party, and always refers 
to the injury in these martial terms—‘‘ my old wound won't let 
|me, worse luck. No more Majuba Hills for us, my friend. 
We ’ve put our hands to the plough, and paramount’s the word 
for us, you see if it isn’t,’’ and with these noble words, Tom 
flicked his mare and was soon lost to view. 

Well, Sir, it’s a most comfortable thing to know that we ’ve 
all put our hands to the plough, and that we're not going to 
look back whatever happens. Lord SELBORNE—the present Lord 
SELBORNE I mean, not the great one—was the first of these 
oratorical plough-handlers. He was making the usual Under- 


ALL ABOUT THE 
To MR. PUNCH. 
(From Mr. Punch’s Vagrant.) 


MY DEAR Sir,—There’s no doubt about it, we have got a 
violent attack of the war-fever down in this part of Blankshire, 
and I think it only right that you and the rest of the world should 
know what we are doing and saying and thinking at this crisis 
in the history of the Empire. 

Well, to begin with, we are anti-KriéGER and anti-Boer to 
aman. We're all for giving votes to the Uitlanders. Most of 
us have no votes ourselves, but, of course, that doesn’t matter 


WAR. 








a bit; and a good many of us don’t know what the Uitlanders 
are, or how they got there, or what they are doing now they 
are there, except digging for gold and living on very good 


provender—but all that only makes us more determined to force | 


Secretarial speech in the House of Lords, and while he was 
looking round for some neat allusion with which to round off a 
period and earn the applause of his audience, lo, the eye of his 
memory lit upon that plough, his hand was on it the next 








the Boers to give them what we call their rights. Our sentiments moment, and the gilded chamber rang with cheers. To be sur2 
on the subject were beautifully expressed the other day by | the first recorded user of the metaphor applied it, not to warlike 
Tom TICKLEBAT, the captain of our local company of volunteers. | proceedings, but to something very different. That, however, 
Tom, whom I remember at school as a pasty-faced, grubby boy | didn't matter to Lord SELBORNE; probably he didn’t remember 
who was always slinking out of scrapes and shirking good | the source of the reference, and in any case a man who is not 
honest games, and getting himself kicked for being generally | only an Under-Secretary of State, but also a Colonel of Militia 
objectionable, and who at Cambridge was celebrated according | (Heavens! he may be called upon, before many days are over, 
to his own account as a terror to proctors and an indomitable | to garrison Ireland or to transport his regiment as far as Malta, 
ogler of the fair, has settled in this neighbourhood and | or even to confront at Dover a Boer invasion! In national 
drives a dog-cart. ‘I tell you what it is, my friend,’’ he de-| dangers even the great and highly placed are not exempt, 
clared to me when I met him—he treats me with some con-| especially when they happen to be Colonels of Militia)—such a 
descension as one who is not even auxiliarily a soldier—‘ I tell! man, as I say, must not be over particular about his metaphors. 
you what itis. We’ve got to smash old KrRUGER this time, and | So Lord SELBORNE put his hand, or rather put our hands, to the 
no mistake. He’s a dirty old bounder anyhow. Nobody but aj, plough. Shortly afterwards Lord SALISBURY, in the course of 
bounder could wear such clothes. Talk of him as a President ? | the same debate, with an amiability that his son-in-law must 
Why, my groom would make a better President than him. | have appreciated, commended Lord SELBORNE for his novel say- 
Besides, they tell me he 's murdering and oppressing all these | ing, and enforced it by putting his own hand (again oratorically) 
Uitlanders like anything. We ’ve got to finish with the old|to the same plough. Next morning nine-tenths of the news- 
scoundrel this time. I asked my company for volunteers for| papers in the United Kingdom were putting their hands to it, 
active service yesterday, and thirty of ‘em answered like a! and since then no single Conservative or anti-Boer speaker has 
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failed to over-burden Lord SELBORNE’s plough with an additional ge. 
hand, the last on the list being Sir M. W. RiIpLEy, the Home 
Secretary, who put a tardy but willing hand to it last week in 
aspeech at Blackpool. Lord SELBORNE’S heart must swell with 
pride as he contemplates his achievement, and notes the ever- 
rowing number of his plagiarists. Even Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Lord SELBORNE’S chief, has not disdained this new departure. 
This horny-handed toiler and spinner has been ploughing away 
with all the rest—which shows what a wonderful man Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is, for he has got an hour-glass of his own, and, as 
he has had to turn it over a good many times lately, I should not 
have supposed he would have been able to spare a hand for 
helping to drive a furrow. 

To return, however, from these divagations to the account of 
our own doings down here. Shortly after meeting Captain 
TICKLEBAT I came across EZRA HARBOTTLE, my under gardener, 
who is a member of the ferocious TICKLEBAT’S company of 
volunteers. Iasked him if he was one of the glorious thirty 
who had offered themselves for active service? ‘‘ Why, yes, 
Sir,” said the honest fellow, pausing in his peaceful digging, 
“T was, and my wife she give it me proper when I got home for 
bein’ a fool. But I told her we should never be wanted for no 
Transvaals, and she needn’t worry herself. We only give in our 
names to make a bit of a show. I reckon they won’t trouble to 
take us, now they ’re sendin’ a Army Corpse over there. I 
dunno what all the trouble’s about—Quitlanders or suthin’ o’ 
that sort, they tell me,’’ whereupon EZRA resumed his digging 
and the interview ended. 

From all this you can judge, Sir, that our heart is sound and 
in the right place. In fact, we’ve put our hands There, it 
all but slipped out in spite of me. An Archdeacon is to preach 
to us next Sunday. I’ll let you know if he says anything 
striking. Yours, as always, THE VAGRANT. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. LEWIS MELVILLE’S Life of Thackeray (HUTCHINSON) is not 
likely to take rank with the masterpieces of English biography. 
It is compiled rather on the plan of the commonplace book. 
Mr. MELVILLE, with an industry and perseverance as successful 
as they are creditable, has ransacked the bookshelves in two 
hemispheres in search of personal references to the great 
novelist. He catalogues a list of over one hundred volume and| Zummas (to Friend, who has joined the teetotal). ‘‘ THERE'S NAE 
magazine articles of which THACKERAY is the theme or is made | DOOT, JEEMS, YE’RE A MUCH IMPROVED MAN,—svt I'VE Lost A 
the subject of allusion. The result is two handsome volumes, | FREEND !” 
through which echoes a chorus of voices, mostly of personal 
friends or colleagues, chatting about the author of Vanity | ble,’’ were it not so contemptibly grotesque. The scene is spun 
Fair. THACKERAY himself contributes many passages of auto-| out, tedious explanations are given, all of them most disappoint- 
biography, like the rest not new, but deftly fitted into the|ing to the reader, who has trusted Mr. LE QuEUX to provide 
fabric. So business-like a workman is not likely to have omitted | genuine devilry, not a few specimens of second-rate conjuring 
an index, which is supplemented by an exhaustive bibliography. | tricks. And this imitation ‘‘ Walpurgis night,’’ apparently held 
The record of THACKERAY’S long connection with Punch is|in the coal or wine cellars of a house in some outlying district 
avowedly borrowed from Mr. SPIELMANN’S History of the national | of London, culminates in the appearance of the police, who 
institution. Mr. MELVILLE does not appear to have known |arrest the impersonator of the arch-fiend and take the entire 
THACKERAY in the flesh. He has no access to private papers, or | party off to the most convenient police-station! Yet, for all 
toa hitherto mute section of the circle of THACKERAY’S private | this, the Baron recommends The Bond of Black as most absorb- 
friends. But the subject is of deathless interest, suggesting a| ing up to the last chapter but one, when the author “ gives it 
story that cannot be too often re-told. One new impression gained | all away,’’ shows that his bogies are all ‘‘ bogus,’’ and his super- 
from the book is a sense of the novelist’s hankering after a settled | natural effects the veriest ‘‘ hanky-panky.”’ 
position outside literature. He got himself called to the Bar,| The Romance of Ludwig the Second of Bavaria (HUTCHINSON) is 
not with the intention of practising, but in the hope of securing | a wonder-stirring book from two points of view. In the first 
an appointment as stipendiary magistrate. Some years later, | place it creates marvel that a nation of sturdy folk such as 
when his fame was established by the successive appearance of | people Bavaria could, for more than twenty years, have suffered 
Vanity Fair, Pendennis, and Esmond, the Secretaryship of the | upon the throne a selfish, sentimental lunatic. The other study 
British Legation at Washington fell vacant. ‘‘ I instantly asked | in surprises comes in where we find a lady still lost in admira- 
for it,”” THACKERAY wrote toa friend in New York; ‘‘ but in the | tion of this painful phenomenon. Miss FRANCES GERARD has no 
very kindest letter Lord CLARENDON showed how the petition | hard words to heap on the grave of the subject of her romance. 
was impossible.’”” Mr. MELVILLE records that THACKERAY | When she records the interesting fact that the future king, 
regarded Ravenswood as the best of WALTER Scort’s novels. | having reached the mature age of twelve, was one day dis- 
During the last Midlothian campaign, my Baronite remembers | covered attempting to murder his young brother, OTTO, whom 
how Mr. GLADSTONE, discussing at the dinner-table the same | he had bound hand and foot and gagged, it is her painful duty 
theme, unreservedly came to the like conclusion. Within the |to add that the young Prince was ordered to be severely 
limits of cireumstance alluded to this is decidedly the best, punished. ‘‘ After all,’’ she writes, ‘‘ viewed dispassionately 
because the most complete biography of THACKERAY that has | the incident should have met with different treatment.”’ Young 
yet appeared. | OTTO, unfortunately, was not in a position to view the little affair 
The Bond of Black (WHITE & Co.), written by Mr. WILLIAM Lk | dispassionately, and may have regarded it in another light. 
UEUX, is a strange story. It is as exciting as any lover of the |The best that can be said in the matter is that it shows how 
most modern diableresque romance could desire, and breaks down | madness was born in the blood finally cooled in the waters of the 
only (but alas ! that it should be so!) at the climax. The descrip- | Starnberg Lake. The book is handsomely printed, lavishly 
tion of the sacrilegious rites of the Satanists, which ought to | illustrated, and has abiding interest, being, according to my 
thrill us with terror and make our blood run cold, is only that of | Baronite’s account, one of the most terrible satires on hereditary 
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* revolting pantomime, which would be “‘ horrible, most horri- | sovereignty ever written. THE BARON DE B.-W. 
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Visitor. ** AND SO YOU ’VE NEVER BEEN 
Gaffer Stokes, “* AH, OL’D MAIN LOIKE 


TT mn 
mA 








Ir 's « 
MUST 


ro Loxnpon! On, BUT yor 
tO SEE Lunnon, OF wep. 


MUST GO. 
Reckon O!1 


MOIGHT BE THEIR BUSY DAY THERE, MISTER?” 


QUITE AN BAsY JOURNEY, You 


GO AFORE OL’M DONE FOR, 


KNOW, 


Now 


WHICH 








SOLILOQUIES. 

(Recorded by Mr. Punch’s Phonograph.) 
1V.—AT A RAILWAY-STATION. 
AWFUL rush to get here in time—no 
lunch to speak of—and the train’s due 
now.... Here, porter, label those two 
boxes for Euston....Come, be quick, 
man.... Plenty of time? There isn’t 
plenty of time, I tell you; can’t you see 
the clock ?... The express will be forty 
minutes late? ... Then it’s perfectly 
scandalous, and I shall write to the com- 
pany and complain. ... Traffic very heavy 
just now ? 


time. . . . Well, I’m stranded here for forty 
minutes; how shall I fill up the interval ? 
Might write a poem or an article, perhaps 
—got pencil and note-book in my pocket. 
Follow example of late Lord TENNYSON, 
who composed ‘* Lady Godiva,”’ so he tells 
us, while he ‘‘ waited for the train at 
Coventry.’ Here’s an empty bench, so 
I'll sit down and try.... Wonder if a 
woman with asqualling baby came and sat 
down beside Lord TENNYSON? Must move 
to another bench. ... Really impossible 
to write when two noisy school-boys— 
sucking peppermints, too! —seat them- 


That doesn’t make up for my | 
leaving my lunch unfinished and paying 
the cabman double in order to get here in | 


selves next to you. Must give up idea for | 
the present. ... Will study the bookstall | 
instead. . . . Interesting to notice the} 
people hanging about it and to conjecture 
what their purchases will be. Conjectures 
usually wrong. ... Magnificently attired | 
lady, sealskin cloak, &e. Expect to hear 
her ask for the Anglo-Saxon Review (price 
one guinea net), and perhaps the Queen 
and the World. Buys Snippety Bits and 
the Financial Times. . . . Sporting-looking 
man with race-glasses.... Put him down 
mentally for the Pink’Un.. . . Tomy amaze- 
ment asks for Hearth and Home and the 
Fortnightly. . . . Elderly clergyman departs 
with Church Times, Home Notes, The Poultry 
Fancier’s Gazette, Golf, and Engineering. 
Should think that he has a family of 
varied tastes. ... One old lady is evi- 
dently determined to sample everything 
on bookstall. ... Since I first noticed her 
she has read about three pages each of 
eight new novels... .Stallkeeper scowls 
at her, without effect. She buys nothing, 
and probably spends the day here, getting 
her reading cheap. ... Ask the stall- 
keeper for my own last volume... . pro- 
fesses never to have heard of it! Dis- 
graceful; must write to Messrs. W. H. SMITH 
on the subject. ... Might supplement my 
insufficient luncheon in refreshment-room. 





The one young lady in charge engaged in 
confidential talk witha purple-faced young 


man drinking gin-and-bitt 


modest request for a ham-sand wich ignored 
Waiting-room. ... 
Good ; this is empty, and there 's a cheer- 
fire. . «. 
. . Will seat 


oo Will to 


retreat 


ful fire Always like a 


soothing. . . . Socomforting. . 
myself in front of it and think about that 


poem. . 
* * * 
Hullo! 
Wonder what time it is ? 
... Here, porter! What? 
train left ten minutes ago 
can say is—— 


[The rest of this record is unprintable. 


CYS. « « 


* 
Why, I must have been asleep. 
Good gracious! 


The 


? Wel 





BE POLITE TO PL 


. : a 
[Very many plants, according to Mr. Srer, th 


Wild Flowei 


author of Zhe Romance of 
sensitive and irritable as animals. } 


ANTS. 


ALWAYS treat the cabbage kindly, 


For it has a tender heart ; 


Never pass by French beans blindly, 
Lest the snub should make them smart. 


Do not try to ‘‘ mash ”’ potat 
When they see you walkin 

And don’t talk to toe-marty! 
Of the agonies of gout. 
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. My 


So 
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A WORD TO THE UN-WISE. 


JOHN BULL (to Orange Free State). ““STAND ASIDE, YOUNG MAN—I’VE NO QUARREL WITH YOU!” 
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SHOCKING 


Huntsman (galloping up to 
Gent (new to country life). 
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IGNORANCE. 


“Dip IT LOOK LIKE A CuB?” 
***CuB’ BE HANGED ! 


I TELL you 1T WAS A GENUINE Fox!” 








BEAUTIFUL IRELAND. 
WHEN the Englishman goes North he frequently finds a nation 


as gloomy as himself, and a climate more dismal than his own. 
For a change he should go to Ireland, where the sunny smiles 


of a light-hearted race brighten even the cloudy days—the days | 


when the landscape, though grey, is beautiful. As for the 
sunny days, when the sky between the clouds is as blue as in 
Italy, their exquisite loveliness is beyond praise or description. 
The gloomiest Englishman might then become light-hearted. 
The grass beneath that clear sunlight is a marvel of colour. 
The gazon anglais at Monte Carlo, probably the greenest grass 
in the South, untouched by human foot, and incessantly watered, 
rolled, and tended with all the resources of the Casino, all the 
lost louis of the gamblers, is bare and brown when compared to 
the humblest strip of roadside turf in Ireland. 

The fisherman, the golfer, the lover of horses, know Ireland 
already. The artist, the lover of scenery, the mere holiday- 
maker, the harmless, necessary tourist, should know this 
charming country also. They will not easily find better boats 
than those which cross the Irish Sea, or better trains than the 
expresses to the North or to the South-west. It would be hard 
to beat the comfort, the smoothness, and the speed of the Kil- 
larney express. With the advantage of a wider gavge, the 
carriages are more roomy and more comfortable even than those 
of the London and North-Western Railway. 

When the harmless, necessary tourist has reached Killarney, 
he will find charming scenery whichever way he goes, whether for 
hundred yards in a boat on the lake, or for a hundred miles round 
the Kerry coast. This country has been opened out by Mr. F. W. 
CROSSLEY and the Development Syndicate (Ireland), Limited, with 


the praiseworthy object of helping the inhabitants by developing | Syndicate (Ireland), Limited. 
The mention of the Syndicate reminds me that a 


its resources. 
fortnight ago I 





made some comments on the number of horses in 


the chars-d-banc. Certainly on September 12 two horses travelled 
with twelve people and luggage from Waterville to Castle Cove. 
Perhaps the numbers were unusual. Another day there might 
be, and no doubt would be, if necessary, three or four horses. 
It is possible that an exception, caused by sudden pressure of 
traffic, may—to a weary traveller anxious to reach his destination 
—have given an impression of overcrowding. It is certain that 
the long drive to Parknasilla caused me to remain for some days 
in that delightful spot, before undertaking another journey. 

Now Parknasilla is a place which one could never willingly 
leave. There are no beggars, no hawkers, no organ-grinders, 
no nuisances whatever. There is not a shop within two miles, 
but there is everything one can want in the hotel itself. Round 
it there are delightful grounds, spreading over two islands on 
the great inlet of the sea, there is this bay, with more charming 
islands in it, there are hills around and mountains beyond. 

However, one morning I had determined to ship myself, like 
Lord BATEMAN on his ship, all aboard of a char-a-bane. 

I had a capital time. There were fewer passengers, two 
horses, possibly the same, but they seemed to me better, the 
roads were good, the weather was charming, and the country 
delightful. The horses, with a light weight behind them, went 
along the good roads at an excellent pace, and the English 
passengers, pleased with the horses, the weather, the country, 
and the char-d-banc—which I understand is the newest type of 
this vehicle adaptable to the district—became as light-hearted 
as the civil Irish driver himself. 

Mr. Punch and his representatives must naturally wish all 
| possible success to any enterprises which may benefit the 
| courteous peasants—smilingly polite however poor they may be 
| —of this beautiful country. So good luck to the Development 
ROBINSON THE ROVER. 








FRANCE’S APOLOGY TO HER VictimM.—‘‘ Pardon, Monsieur !’’ 
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THE VOICE OF THE SLUGGARD. 


[The British Medical Journal declares that the 
desire to rise with the lark is due to the hardening 
of the arteries and the less ready action of the 
vasomotor system. ] 


BLAME me no longer, foolish Sir, 
Because, when you would rise at seven, 
I, less abnormal, would prefer 
Eleven. 
| To virtue you assigned your act, 
You thought to grow more wise and 
wealthy, 
Whereas you were in point of fact 
Unhealthy. 


Sweet bed to you no joy conveyed ; 
Upon the contrary, it hurt you, 
So of necessity you made 
A virtue. 
But while you quoted priggish saws 
And called me ‘sluggard,’’ Science 
knew, Sir, 
I was obeying Nature's laws, 
Not you, Sir. 


You rose before the morning star 
Because your wretched trunk a martyr is 
To “sluggish action” and to “‘ har- 
-dened arteries.’’ 
You talked of early worms, but no! 
If I caught none, I never missed ’em, 
Thad a healthy vasomo- 
-tor system. 


Then quote me Dr. WATTS no more, 
Ibid such old world fools defiance : 








I take my stand upon the floor 
Of Science. 
Blame me no longer that I lie 
In bed instead of waxing wealthy ; 
You are a wretched cripple—I 
Am healthy. 








WORK AND THE WORKERS. 
(A Peep into the not very distant Future.) 

THE now satisfied artizan left his com- 
fortable workman's corridor train at the 
hour advertised for its arrival. The 
Director told off to receive passengers 
respectfully touched his hat to the traveller | 
and asked ‘‘ If everything had been to his | 
liking ?”* 

The artizan nodded and smiled. 

‘* Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘ the free coffee is now 
of excellent quality, and the reading-room | 
is stocked with plenty of pleasing periodi- 
eals. The extra three dozen copies of | 
Punch is a great improvement. There} 
used to be such a rush for the initial | 
hundred.”’ 

‘* And your wife is quite well ?’’ 

‘* Very well, indeed, 1 thank you. She 
is staying at the free Margate Mansion 
recently opened by the L.C.C. Now that 
doctors’ visits are provided out of the 
pockets of the ratepayers, I am almost 
sorry that we do not need any medical 
advice.”’ 

‘*And your children?’’ again queried 
the Director, who believed it to be of the 
utmost importance to keep in with the 
swarthy sons of toil. 








**Oh, tol lol! Fact is, they don’t seem 
to get on as quickly as they should in 
dancing, Italian, and deportment. In the 
latter subject they are most backward. I 
dread to think what they would do were 
they to be required to attend one of Her 
Majesty’s Drawing Rooms! ’’ 

‘*But surely the chances are small of 
such a fixture coming off? ’’ 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ returned the 
artizan, rather offended at the question. 

After this he took his departure from the 
station and picked his way to the opposite 
side of the road. It was muddy, and a 
poor broken-down old man held out his 
hand for a gratuity. The veteran pauper 
had swept a path clean for pedestrians. 

‘*Here’s a penny,” said the artizan, 
‘but it’s a pity you cannot employ your 
time to better advantage.”’ 

‘*It’s my only means of gaining a liveli- 
hood,’’ whined the venerable creature. ‘‘I 
have no home. You, no doubt, Sir, are 
luckier than I.”’ 

‘* Well, yes, my town mansion, shooting 
box, and pied-d-terre by the sea are pro- 
vided by the ratepayers.’’ 

‘** And you are one of them, Sir?’’ 

‘*Not I. Are you?’’ 

‘*‘T was once! I was once!’’ replied the 
poor old Duke, as he returned sadly to the 
sweeping of his crossing. 





MOTTO FOR LADIES’ HAIRDRESSERS, 


‘* THEIRS not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and dye!”’ 
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relief—to Fitznoodle). ‘‘ THAT's A FINE SuHor, 


DIDN'T HIT ANYTHING ! 
An’ TH’ DAWG RIGHT IN RANGE, TOO! 








O TEMPORA! O MORES! | 


[A correspondent writes to the Daily Chronicle | 
on the subject of opium-eating, and declares that | 
in the Fen district the practice is largely indulged 
in by the working classes. “I know an old 
washerwoman of eighty,’’ he says, “ who constan'ly | 
takes it, and not unfrequently is found falling 
asleep over her wash-tub, of an afternoon, as a 
result.””} 

I po not utterly condemn 

The present age; in fact, I 

Disclaim with warmth the title tem- 

-poris laudator acti. 
But when with horror-stricken eye 
I read such shocking stories 

Of youthful self-indulgence, why, 

My bosom heaves a deep, deep sigh, 

And thus with Cicero I ery— 

O tempora ! O mores! 





Lost washerwoman, even now 
Thou rushest all too surely 

Upon thy doom. Amend, or thou 
Wilt perish prematurely. 

For, sure as sugar-plums are sweet, 
Or Unionists are Tories, 

Ere many decades you complete, 

As laundress you-will be effete, 


|causing complications. 


And therefore I again repeat, 
O tempora! O mores! 


I am not prone to dismal fears, 

But still I never knew, Ma'am, 
A washerwoman of your years 

Sleep o’er her tubs like you, Ma'am. 
And all through opium! The sun 

Has set upon the glories 
Of Britain. Ah, her course is run ; 
Her day of decadence is done ; 
The race is going, going, gone— 

O tempora! O mores! 





A FULL DRESS REHEARSAL. 
Mr. Puncu, Str,—As historical pieees 


| seem now to be in vogue, I would suggest 
| the last word. 
lof secondary importance, so long as the 
| costumes 


The dialogue is a matter 


are correct; and as to the 
scenery, I think by a simple device much 
could be done in this direction without 
I rough out my 
piece, which might be played in one act (if 
necessary) with any number of tableaux. 
I may add, that as the incident of the sign- 
ing of Magna Charta has been done, and 


excellently done, by Mr. BEERBOHM TRER 
at Her Majesty's, some other notable 
event could be easily substituted. 


SCENE—A site in England conveniently near 
the battle-ground of several famous vic- 
tories. Grand display of Saxon cos- 
tumes. The Normansadvance. Thena 
lady of the period suggests a dance. It 
isanarmistice. General ballet of Saxon 
and Norman beauties. Then a shower 
of arrows. 

Harold (staggering in). I am wounded in 
the eye! 

[There is a storm, and amidst the darkness 
the scene changes into the signing of 
Magna Charta. Costumes of the period 
are exactly reproduced. Studies of 
armour and ecclesiastical costumes. 

King John. And thus I make my mark! 

[Cheers, and another mist, in which the scene 
changes to the Temple Gardens. Lan- 
castrians and Yorkists choose flower 
emblems. In a@ series of panoramic 
scenes, the various events sacred to PIy- 
NOCK’S Abridgment are recorded until 
the battle of Bosworth is reached. 
Grand set and battle, with costumes 
absolutely correct. 

Richard the Third. My kingdom for a 
horse! 
Richmond. Turn, traitor, and meet me! 

[Grand combat. The tyrant is killed, and 
again a dense mist blots out the scene, 
which ultimately shows Whitehall with 
the scaffold. Yule-tide dances—maskers. 
In spite of the tragedy about to be per- 
formed the people are gay at heart. 
Costumes and dances historically cor- 
rect. 

Charles the First (appearing on the 
scaffold). Remember ! 

[The mist again blots out the view of White- 
hall and shows Westminster Abbey. 
Grand funeral procession of the period. 
Any amount of local colouring. 

Garter King-at-Arms (solemnly). Queen 

ANNE is dead ! 

[Flourish of trumpets. 
Crowds of people. 


Ringing of bells. 
Curtain, 
There, Sir, is in brief my suggestion. 

Yours hopefully, 
SHAKSPEARE SMITH. 
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“ Count-out.” 
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